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The   purpose   of  this   epistemology   is  to   encourage  the 
codification   of  principles  of  cultural  competency  and  to 
promote  the  establishment  of  standards  to  meet  objectives 
for  cultural  competency  training. 

Although  there  are  abundant  training  resources  addressing 
cultural  competency,  a  consensus  has  not  been  reached  as  to 
training  methodologies  and  outcomes.  This  lack  of  agreement  is 
also  apparent  in  the  various  definitions  of  cultural  competency. 
Moreover,  many  training  curriculums  emphasize  differences  and 
reinforce  stereotyping,  and  many  trainers  narrowly  define  culture 
and  diversity  to  the  extent  of  creating  conflict  and  confusion. 

In  addition  to  the  lack  of  clearly  defined  objectives  for  cultural 
competency,  there  is  a  tendency  to  use  the  terms  cultural 
diversity  and  cultural  competency  as  if  they  are  one  and  the  same. 
As  a  result,  the  myths  and  misconceptions  relating  to  cultural 
differences  are  given  credence  and  validity.  In  this  regard,  many 
training  curriculums  for  diversity  teach  recognition  of  differences  as 
the  primary  method  to  become  culturally  competent. 

When  the  need  for  training  is  assessed,  the  work  environment  and 
corresponding  interpersonal  relationships  are  usually  overlooked. 
In  addition  to  these  variables,  the  assessment  should  also  measure 
the  respondent's  knowledge  and  comfort  level  with  the  dominant 
culture  comprising  the  workforce  and  its  executive  leadership.  Too 
often  training  assessments  are  predicated  on  the  differences  or 
diversity  of  the  organization  and  how  policies,  procedures,  and 
behaviors  mediate  these  differences. 
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Without  an  accurate  and  relevant  assessment,  any  training, 
programs,  methods  and  their  outcomes,  are  usually  insufficient  or 
fail  completely  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  organization  and  the 
trainees.  A  mutual  understanding  of  what  is  being  assessed,  how 
training  will  be  designed,  who  are  the  trainees,  and  the  outcomes  or 
objectives  to  be  achieved  as  a  result  of  the  training  should  be 
reached  as  soon  as  possible  between  the  organization,  the  trainers, 
and  the  trainees. 

Each  training  group  will  be  inherently  different  and  methods  of 
instruction  (the  curriculum)  and  outcomes  will  vary 
significantly  between  organizations  and  individuals.  It  should  also 
be  recognized  that  leadership  or  executive  management's  support 
for  organizational  training  can  fluctuate  in  even  greater  degrees. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  nature  of  culture  that  predisposes  an  emphasis  on 
differences.  However,  since  culture  can  be  labeled  as  a  "learned 
world  view  possessed  by  all  human  beings,"  we  have  a  common 
denominator  upon  which  to  build  relationships 
recognizing  our  attitudes,  values,  and  beliefs.  It  is  important 
therefore  to  establish  a  shared  understanding  of  what  defines  the 
human  nature  of  culture.  Building  this  consensus  regarding 
culture  not  only  facilitates  training  assessments,  it  also  helps  to 
define  individual  and  organizational  objectives  for  training. 

While  most  of  the  training  for  cultural  competency  is  labeled 
organizational,  the  real  impact  of  the  training  occurs  at  the 
individual  level.  The  competency  of  an  organization  is  reflected 
through  its  individual  members  regardless  of  their  specific 
responsibilities.      Therefore,   a  means   of  identifying   individual 


competency  for  self  assessments  is  necessary  and  appropriate. 
The  individual  cultural  competency  continuum  allows  a  personal 
assessment  of  competency  that  cannot  be  made  by  anyone  else.  It 
is  the  combined  individual  competencies  that  have  an 
organizational  impact.  Competency  within  the  organization  must 
descend  or  rise  to  the  levels  of  management  and  administration  that 
impact  the  behavior  of  all  its  members.  Prescribed  values, 
attitudes,  and  behaviors  are  found  in  the  organization's 
regulations  (policies,  procedures,  and  instructions).  Given  the 
individual  nature  of  cultural  competency,  it  is  possible  to  have 
competent  staff  and  incompetent  regulations  and  vice  versa. 

Finally,  an  argument  can  be  made  that  without  training 
standards  and  means  to  evaluate  their  impact  on  training 
outcomes,  cultural  competency  can  be  whatever  an  organization 
defines  it  to  be.  If  indeed  competency  reflects  harmonious 
relationships  between  individuals  and  cultures,  then  training  must 
address  those  barriers  to  harmony  that  exist  between  individuals, 
cultures,  and  socially  defined  differences.  In  this  regard,  barriers 
such  as  racial  discrimination,  oppression,  social  class  or  status,  and 
gender  preferences  should  be  integral  aspects  of  a  training 
curriculum.  Cultural  competency  becomes  a  new  "world  view"  and 
lifestyle  that  extends  beyond  the  workplace  into  daily  living. 
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Defining 
Cultural  Competency  and^^^ 
Cultural  Diversity        /\_ 


For  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  functional  objectives  for 
"cultural  competency"  and  "cultural  diversity"  it  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  that  significant  differences  exist  between  them. 
But  for  many  individuals  the  linkage  is  made  with  the  word 
"culture",  which  means  the  same  in  both  terms.  The  differences 
between  "competency"  and  "diversity"  are  overwhelmed  and 
fused  by  the  emphasis  on  culture  and  all  that  it  implies  for  the 
people  represented  in  the  social  make-up  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Cultural  diversity  is  so  widespread  in  the  United  States  we  often 
take  it  for  granted.  In  fact,  this  diversity  has  existed  worldwide  since 
the  original  human  diaspora.  In  regards  to  the  issue  of  individual 
diversity,  it  is  a  function  of  the  interaction  among  biological 
processes  driven  by  human  genetic  code.  It  is  also  the  specific 
time,  physical,  and  socio-cultural  environment  in  which  each 
individual  develops.  These  processes  result  in  individuals  who  are 
unique,  yet  sharing  common  human  characteristics.  The 
differences  that  result  from  these  processes  can  be  relatively 
constant  and  unchangeable,  such  as  physical  characteristics,  or 
very  superficial,  such  as  preference  for  certain  clothes  and  dress 
style,  which  can  change  or  be  changed  easily.  Even  more 
significant  is  that  we  accept  and  expect  diversity  in  almost  all 
aspects  of  our  existence.  We  desire  to  make  choices  between 
tangible  and  intangible  values  that  reflect  who  we  are  and  what 
these  choices  tell  our  world  about  us.  In  this  regard,  differences  are 
mandated  and  required  to  establish  and  maintain  a  personal 
identity.  When  we  have  a  group  of  individuals  with  a  shared  sense 
of  identity  with  tangible  and  intangible  values,  we  have  the  basis  of 
culture  and  a  cultural  identity. 

_____________  g  ________________________ 
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Diversity  also  has  its  potential  for  negative  connotations.  This  is 
evident  when  we  consider  human  diversity  and  the  relationships 
between  diverse  peoples.  The  differences  that  people  present  can 
be  attributed  to  physical  characteristics,  such  as  height,  weight,  skin 
color,  hair,  and  color  of  the  eyes;  to  demographic  characteristics, 
such  as  gender  and  age;  or  to  socio-economic  characteristics,  such 
as  occupation  and  education.  Because  the  range  of  human 
diversity  is  so  extensive,  and  so  difficult  to  categorize  due  to  its 
dynamic  nature,  we  tend  to  deal  with  those  aspects  with  which  we 
are  more  comfortable  or  have  some  knowledge.  Moreover,  since 
we  share  human  characteristics,  we  tend  to  identify  or  be  identified 
as  a  member  of  a  particular  group  of  humans.  Physical 
characteristics  most  commonly  used  to  identify  the  racial  groups 
are:  the  color  of  the  skin;  the  shape  of  the  lips;  the  size  of  the  brow 
and  bridge  of  the  nose;  and,  the  epicanthic  fold  of  the  eyes.2 
(America's  historical  black-white  racial  division  also  uses  hair 
texture  as  a  racial  marker.) 

The  relative  values  placed  on  differences  often  depend  on  the  group 
exercising  the  most  power  to  influence  attitudes,  values,  and  beliefs. 
Understanding  this  influence  and  negotiating  different  cultural 
values  without  compromising  one's  basic  cultural  references  seems 
to  be  the  primary  objective  for  cultural  diversity  training.  It  would  not 
be  necessary  for  the  trainees  to  use  their  own  cultural  values  to 
determine  how  to  promote  a  harmonious  interaction  that 
obviates  real  and  perceived  differences.  In  fact,  it  is  this  aspect  of 
diversity  training  that  fails  to  require  or  maximize  individual  skills.  As 
Mulvaney  observes,  current  training  programs  have  several  major 
problems,  two  of  which  are  "diversity  training  fosters  stereotypes" 
and  "diversity  training  frequently  does  not  allow  for  divergent 
opinions."3 
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Competency  on  the  other  hand  means  the  possession  of  basic 
functional  skills  in  addition  to  knowledge.  Taken  further  in  a  more 
relevant  way,  competency  is  having  requisite  or  adequate  ability  or 
capacity  to  function  in  a  particular  way.  Unfortunately,  when  we 
consider  cultural  competency  as  a  functional  capacity,  most  of  us 
are  woefully  inadequate  in  cross-cultural  relationships.  How  to 
develop  this  capacity  should  be  the  objective  of  all  cultural 
competency  training.  In  defining  cultural  competency  there  must  be 
a  common  reference  for  culture.  Given  the  assumption  that  we  are 
all  born  in  a  cultural  or  bi-cultural  environment,  we  have  a  common 
reference,  our  own  world  views,  that  is,  our  values,  attitudes,  beliefs, 
and  knowledge.  We  have  learned  our  culture,  and  it  influences  our 
world  view. 

Competency  then  begins  with  functional  mastery  of  one's  culture 
and  an  understanding  of  how  it  has  formed  the  perception  of  self, 
others,  and  social  justice.  The  social  value  given  by  the  majority 
members  of  society  to  our  particular  socio-demographic 
characteristics  are  the  determinants  of  our  relative  position  in  that 
society  and  who  we  are  perceived  to  be  in  relation  to  others. 

It  should  be  apparent  that  if  there  are  no  cultural  differences,  the 
differences  in  social  position,  acceptance,  justice,  and  other  moral 
and  ethical  considerations  can  be  based  on  race,  religious,  social 
status,  sex,  age,  or  any  of  the  myriad  of  human  socio-demographic 
characteristics.  It  is  this  aspect  of  pursuing  competency  that  eludes 
many  proponents  of  cultural  competency.  Cultural  competency 
must  address  the  barriers  to  communication  and  harmony  that  are 
inherent  in  our  values,  attitudes,  beliefs,  and  behaviors  -  in  our 
persona.    Competency  implies  that  we  have  an  understanding  of 
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how  our  culture  infuses  racism,  sexism,  oppression,  homophobia, 
anti-semitism,  etc.,  into  our  lives.  When  these  training  needs 
become  apparent  we  are  often  ill-prepared  to  deal  with  them  in  a 
training  or  organizational  setting. 

We  should  not  define  cultural  competency  without  understanding 
the  impact  of  culture  on  social  mores,  traditions,  laws,  education, 
public  service,  and  individual  behavior.  To  do  so  compromises  the 
opportunity  and  erodes  the  basis  for  promoting  racial 
harmony,  and  understanding  ethnic  and  cultural  differences. 
Diversity  has  been  and  will  always  be  with  us.  Most  of  us  are  more 
familiar  with  cultural  stereotypes  of  differences  than  we  are  with  the 
reasons  for  them.  Acquiring  competency  through  a  variety  of 
cultural  experiences  is  often  limited  in  a  segregated  society. 

Moreover,  opportunities  to  pursue  competency  without 
preconceived  notions  represented  by  stereotypes  are  just  as  difficult 
in  an  organizational  setting.  In  this  regard,  cultural  competency 
training  should  prepare  the  trainees  to  learn  from  experience  after 
attaining  an  understanding  of  their  own  culture.  They  learn  how 
culture  has  an  impact  on  who  they  are,  what  they  believe  and  value, 
and  on  their  concept  of  social  justice  based  on  power  and  privilege. 
Diversity  is  knowledge  about  material  differences  and  their 
historical,  sociological,  and  anthropological  bases.  Competency  is 
about  that  knowledge  as  well  as  the  skills  that  are  needed  to  deal 
successfully  with  human  differences  -  racial,  ethnic,  and  socio- 
cultural. 
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The  potential  to  make  cultural  competency  training  a 
primary  method  to  eliminate  barriers  between  racial, 
ethnic,  and  cultural  groups  is  compromised  by  several 
misconceptions  and  myths.  To  appreciate  the  effect  these 
distractions  have  on  the  development  of  training  curriculums  and 
resources,  one  must  understand  the  denial  mechanisms  used  by 
those  who  oppose  cultural  competency  as  irrelevant,  or  maintain 
that  culture  does  not  determine  or  affect  social  values. 

Access  to  the  power  and  privilege  of  white  America  is  directly 
related  to  acculturation,  assimilation,  and  acceptance.  Successful 
endeavors  by  people  of  color  are  exceptions  rather  than  the  rule. 
This  is  especially  true  for  Black  Americans  in  spite  of  their 
cultural  affinity  with  Anglo-Americans.  A  recent  survey4  reveals 
significant  differences  between  the  perceptions  of  blacks  and  whites 
as  to  equal  opportunities  for  blacks  and  the  need  for  continuing 
Affirmative  Action  in  hiring,  promoting,  and  contracting  with 
minorities.  While  these  differences  in  perception  have  been 
frequently  observed,  there  have  not  been  any  substantial 
recommendations  as  to  how  these  differences  can  be  reconciled. 
Currently,  President  Clinton  is  using  the  power  and  influence  of  his 
office  to  address  the  seemingly  intractable  problem  of  racism  in 
America.  He  has  called  for  a  task  force  to  make  recommendations 
and  provide  directions  for  addressing  racial  polarization.  During  his 
speech  at  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  on  October  16,  1995,  the 
President  asked  black  and  white  Americans  to  communicate 
directly  with  each  other  in  order  to  promote  understanding  and 
resolve  differences.  In  terms  of  cultural  competency,  this 
experiential  approach  seems  to  hold  the  greatest  potential  to 
reduce  racial  prejudice  and  discrimination. 
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However,  the  following  misconceptions  and  myths  surrounding 
cultural  competency  and  diversity  training  create  substantial 
barriers  to  meaningful  interactions  and  dialogues. 

-  Misconception  -  cultural  competency  training  does  not 
include  Anglo-Americans  and  is  too  minority  oriented. 

-  Myth  -  cultural  competency  is  another  form  of  race 
relations  focus  group  training  that  has  been  found  to  be  of 
little  use  in  improving  relations. 

-  Misconception  -  cultural  competency  training  initiative  was 
designed  primarily  for  minorities,  immigrants,  and  refugees. 

-  Myth  -  cultural  competency  training  is  anti-Anglo-American 
and  causes  more  harm  than  good. 

-  Misconception  -  cultural  competency  is  too  costly  and  time 
consuming  for  public  agencies. 

-  Myth  -  neither  cultural  competency  nor  diversity  training  is 
based  on  a  legitimate  and  recognized  body  of 
knowledge. 

-  Misconception  -  cultural  competency  is  an  achievable 
objective  that  requires  an  awareness  of,  and  sensitivity  to, 
social  and  racial  differences. 

-  Myth  -  cultural  competency  is  a  way  to  be  politically  correct 
when  dealing  with  diverse  people  and  their  beliefs.  The 
objective  is  to  know  enough  not  to  offend. 

-  Misconception  -  cultural  competency  training  should  be 
directed  exclusively  to  Anglo-Americans  to  help  them  deal 
with  minority  employees  and  clients. 
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-  Myth  -  cultural  competency  cannot  be  an  effective  and 
desirable  scholastic  discipline. 

-  Misconception  -  cultural  competency  is  a  passing  fad  that 
has  outlived  its  usefulness. 

The  proliferation  and  propagation  of  these  misconceptions  and 
myths  are  a  form  of  denial.  Cultural  competency  training  is  an 
effective  and  relevant  method  to  facilitate  and  promote  cross- 
cultural  harmony.  Given  the  social  and  economic  inequities  in 
contemporary  society,  it  is  imperative  that  cultural  competency 
training  be  accepted  as  an  integral  method  to  eliminate  and  prevent 
cross-cultural  conflicts  due  to  institutionalized  "isms."  Moreover, 
training  objectives  for  cultural  competency  should  be  determined 
according  to  assessed  needs  and  mutual  collaboration  and 
agreement  between  the  trainers,  trainees,  and  organizational 
leadership.  The  importance  of  this  requirement  is  addressed  in 
Chapter  3. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  some  of  these  myths  and 
misconceptions  are  due  to  the  linking  of  cultural  competency  with 
diversity  training.  While  there  have  been  several  adverse 
incidents  involving  diversity  training  (the  most  notable  was  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration's  alleged  fiasco5),  reports 
concerning  the  impropriety  of  cultural  competency  training  are  rare. 
The  majority  of  complaints  about  cultural  competency  are  made  by 
trainees  on  training  evaluation  forms.  The  complaints  received  by 
the  Texas  Department  of  Health,  Center  on  Cultural  Competency 
are  mostly  related  to  either  the  respondent's  denial  of  a  need  for  the 
training,  or  the  requirement  to  attend  and  participate  in  scheduled 
training  sessions. 
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In  this  regard,  cultural  competency  should  not  be  categorical 
training.  Attempts  to  provide  training  to  promote  or  increase  the 
cultural  competency  of  activities  such  as  social  work,  health  care 
delivery,  education,  administration,  marketing,  etc.,  ferments 
confusion  and  disillusion.  Cultural  competency  should  address  the 
same  principles  found  in  personal  development  and 
improvement  curriculums.  It  should  be  skill  and  knowledge  based 
with  emphasis  on  lifelong  learning  and  adaptation.  The  primary 
objective  should  be  to  instill  the  ability  to  engage  in  harmonious 
cross-cultural  relationships  at  both  individual  and  group  levels. 
Since  we  are  all  "creatures  of  culture"  such  training  must  always 
address  culture  from  an  anthropological  rather  than  a  sociological 
perspective.  The  major  difference  in  cultural  competency  is  how 
each  individual  becomes  acculturated.  Once  these  kinds  of  issues 
are  addressed  and  a  consensus  formed  as  to  what  constitutes  the 
standard  cultural  competency  curriculum,  myths  and 
misconceptions  that  exists  in  all  cultures  can  be  addressed. 

Perhaps  many  of  the  myths  and  misconceptions  of  cultural 
competency  have  their  origins  in  the  way  achieving  competency  is 
defined.  Currently,  progression  in  competency  is  defined  by  a 
cultural  competency  continuum6.  This  continuum  is  organization 
rather  than  person  or  individual  oriented.  Chapter  6  reviews  this 
cultural  competency  continuum  to  reveal  its  limitation  in 
recognizing  the  collective  behaviors  of  individuals.  The  purpose  is 
to  demonstrate  that  organizational  competency  is  a 
reflection  of  individual  competencies  taken  together  as  a  cultural 
group.  A  new  individual  oriented  continuum  is  required  to  determine 
the  nature  and  grounds  for  cultural  competency  training. 
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With  an  indication  of  how  myths  and  misconceptions  can 
influence  beliefs,  we  can  now  consider  the  nature  and 
grounds  of  knowledge  regarding  individual  cultural 
competency,  what  would  be  the  primary  objective  for  acquiring  this 
knowledge,  and  what  would  be  the  nature  of  its  impact  on  the 
desired  outcomes?  While  there  may  be  many  reasons  for  pursuing 
cultural  competency,  e.g.,  improved  products,  services, 
communications,  relationships,  compliance,  living  conditions,  life 
styles,  health,  profits,  planning,  etc.,  these  all  depend  on  one 
pivotal  occurrence  -  change  in  individual  or  group  knowledge  and 
beliefs.  And  as  a  result,  corresponding  change  in  behaviors  that  will 
favorably  impact  the  objective  for  training.  This  change  process 
should  be  the  primary  objective  or  nature  of  cultural  competency 
training.  The  grounds  for  the  training  would  be  directed  towards  the 
organizational  objectives  which  are  secondary  objectives  or  by- 
products and  corollaries  of  the  primary  objective. 

Given  these  postulations,    we  can  consider  the  following  theories 
about  the  nature  and  grounds  for  cultural  competency  training. 

A  If  the  nature  of  cultural  competency  training  is  to  create 
new  behaviors  by  an  individual  or  organization  that  helps 
to  promote  personal  development  or  a  group's  mission 
objectives,  then  a  determination  must  be  made  as  to  what 
prevents  the  desired  behavior  from  occurring  naturally. 

▲  If  it  is  the  nature  of  individuals  to  behave  according  to  their 
knowledge  and  beliefs,  then  the  grounds  for  the 
knowledge  and  beliefs  must  be  determined. 

▲  If  culture  is  the  "integrated  patterns  of  human  knowledge, 
belief,  and  behavior  that  depends  upon  man's  capacity  for 
learning    and    transmitting    knowledge    to    succeeding 
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generations,"7  then  the  culture  must  be  assessed  to 
determine  the  validity  of  the  basis  for  the  undesired 
behavior. 

A  If  the  basis  for  the  undesired  behavior  can  be  attributed  to 
misconceptions  and  myths  (incorrect  interpretations  of 
knowledge  and  unverifiable  but  ostensible  truths),  then 
new  basis  of  facts  and  demonstrable  evidence  must  be 
transmitted. 

▲  If  change  in  individual  or  group  knowledge  and  beliefs  is 
the  nature  of  cultural  competency  training,  then  the 
grounds  for  the  training  is  to  correct  cultural 
misconceptions  and  dispel  myths  with  demonstrable  truths. 

Training  objectives  that  are  defined  according  to  these 
postulations  and  theories  could  be  codified,  and  a  basis  for  the 
development  of  standard  training  methods  could  be  developed. 
Moreover,  this  concept  provides  a  more  precise  description  of 
cultural  competency  which  clearly  distinguishes  it  from  other 
individual  and  organizational  development  curriculums  and 
programs.  For  example,  diversity  training  would  be  appropriate  to 
create  awareness  of  differences  in  material  values  and  needs.  By 
contrast,  cultural  competency  training  would  be  appropriate  to 
determine  the  cultural  basis  for  differences  and  the  validity  of  the 
cultural  knowledge  and  beliefs  held  by  the 
corresponding  individuals  or  groups.  Diversity  training  can  be 
unilateral  and  designed  to  facilitate  transactions  where  material 
values  and  needs  are  different.  While  the  values  and  needs  may  be 
culturally  based,  there  are  no  required  changes  in  beliefs  and 
behavior.  It  is  this  emphasis  on  material  differences  that  puts 
diversity  at  risk  of  promoting  stereotypes.     In  essence,  diversity 
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training  is  based  primarily  on  empiricism,  knowledge  gained  through 
observation  and  experiments,  rather  than  experiences. 

By  definition,  cultural  competency  training  must  be  based  on  the 
cultural  knowledge  and  beliefs  that  determine  the  attitudes  and 
behaviors  of  the  interacting  cultures.  Cultural  competency  requires 
an  assessment  of  individual  or  group  knowledge  and  beliefs.  The 
assessment  determines  if  cultural  misconceptions  and  myths  have 
been  transmitted,  and  what  training  is  required  to  elucidate  or 
supplant  them.  Although  cultural  competency  training  begins  with  a 
self-assessment,  it  cannot  be  completed  unilaterally.  The 
assessment  tool  must  provide  factual  and  demonstrable  evidence 
for  comparison  to  the  knowledge  and  beliefs  held  by  those  being 
assessed.  Once  the  self-assessment  is  complete,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  determine  the  validity  of  the  knowledge  and  beliefs 
held  about  other  cultures  in  relation  to  one's  own  culture.  Unlike 
diversity  training,  it  is  this  required  intra-cultural  examination  in 
which  dialectic,  didactic  and  experiential  training  methods  are 
employed  to  pursue  competency  in  a  multicultural  environment. 
Therefore,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  cultural  competency 
trainers  to  have  accurate  and  relevant  training  data  and  data 
sources  to  conduct  assessments  and  training. 

The  limits  and  validity  of  cultural  competency  training  must  also  be 
considered  in  defining  training  objectives  and  accumulating  training 
materials.  In  this  regard  it  becomes  apparent  that  there  are  limits  to 
the  amount  and  kinds  of  cultural  knowledge  and  beliefs  available  for 
development  of  training  curriculums.  Some  of  the  most  important 
considerations  are: 
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A        the  dynamic  nature  of  culture 

▲        intra-cultural  variations  of  knowledge  and  beliefs 

A        group  consensus  or  dissension  regarding  commonalities 

A        the  educational  levels  and  cross-cultural  relationships 

attained  and  experienced  by  trainees  and  trainers 
A        how  culture  is  defined  and  identified  by  group  members 
A        individual  competencies  that  impact  group  behavior 
A        group  and  individual  concepts  of  social  justice 
A        cultural  conception  of  unearned  privilege  and  power 
A        knowledge  of  cultural  oppression,  its  forms  and  impact  on 

different  groups  and  individuals 
A        the  transmission,  institutionalization,  and  internalization  of 

culture. 

While  these  considerations  are  by  no  means  a  significant 
representation  of  cultural  nuances  impacting  the  limits  and 
validity  of  cultural  knowledge,  they  are  indicative  of  the 
vulnerability  of  training  methods  and  curriculums  that  fail  to 
consider  their  ramifications.  It  has  been  observed  that  each  culture 
will  yield  its  own  variables  during  the  training  process.  Therefore,  it 
is  of  vital  importance  to  acknowledge  that  each  culture  possesses 
its  own  expertise  regarding  knowledge  and  beliefs  that  is  required 
for  training  methods,  plans,  or  curriculums.  Because  cultural 
knowledge  and  beliefs  are  germane  to  each  culture,  cultural 
competency  training  programs  must  have  the  means  of  collecting, 
verifying,  updating,  transmitting,  and  evaluating  their  impact  on  the 
identity  and  behavior  of  group  members.  A  standard  or  universal 
approach  to  accumulating  and  processing  cultural  knowledge  and 
beliefs  would  not  only  improve  and  increase  the  effectiveness  and 
capacity  of  training,  it  would  also  make  a  significant  difference  in  the 
validity  and  acceptance  of  training. 
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Just  as  important,  and  perhaps  more  critical  than  defining  the 
training  objectives,  is  the  trainers'  assessment  and  knowledge 
of  the  training  environment.  This  observation  is  based  on  a 
theory  of  motivation,  or,  that  which  gives  impetus  to  movement 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  a  task  or  objective. 

If  the  relative  value  of,  and  the  need  for,  cultural  competency 
training  isn't  made  apparent  from  historical  and  contemporary 
literature,  then  the  emergent  implications  for  cultural  competency 
should  certainly  get  attention.  Not  only  are  we  more  culturally  and 
ethnically  diverse  than  ever  before,  but  as  a  nation  we  are  also 
committed  by  constitutional  rights  to  equality  and  social 
justice  for  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Against  this  background  we  can  see  the  need  for  training 
individuals  and  organizations,  especially  those  in  decision- 
making positions  and  those  interacting  directly  with  people  of 
different  cultures.  The  environment  in  which  these  individuals  are 
motivated  to  pursue  cultural  competency  training  should  be  of 
particular  interest  to  those  responsible  for  assessing  training  needs 
and  providing  training.  An  appropriate  question  regarding  this 
observation  would  be  "to  what  extent  is  the  desired  training 
mandated  by  external  factors  or  motivated  by  internal  realizations  of 
deficits?"  For  example,  receiving  training  to  avoid  a  legal 
liability  versus  requiring  training  as  a  result  of  legal  action  can  have 
a  tremendous  impact  on  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
competency  training.  Moreover,  if  the  environment  reflects  an 
internally  derived  consensus  for  training  as  both  needed  and 
appropriate,  then  the  acceptance,  participation,  and  desired 
behavior  changes  should  be  greater. 
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The  argument  that  cultural  competency  training  initiatives  are  not 
necessary  when  there  is  little  to  no  racial,  ethnic,  or  cultural 
diversity  also  indicates  an  environmental  impact.  While  there  may 
be  rare  occasions  when  an  environment  is  essentially  homogenous 
culturally,  it  does  not  preclude  the  occurrence  of  inappropriate 
cultural  transactions  personally  or  organizationally.  Due  to  intra- 
cultural  learning  and  the  dynamics  of  change,  homogenous  cultural 
environments  will  have  sufficient  variations  to  cause  differentiation 
and  conflict.  The  knowledge  and  belief  aspects  of  culture  creates 
a  range  of  differences  resulting  in  behavioral  manifestations  that 
may  be  culturally  appropriate  but  organizationally  or  legally 
prohibited.  Thus,  assessment  of  essentially  homogenous  cultural 
environments  can  reveal  significant  intra-cultural  barriers  to  external 
relations.  Moreover,  the  need  for  cultural  competency  training  will 
most  likely  not  be  internally  perceived.  In  most  instances,  culturally 
homogenous  environments  will  have  training  requirements 
externally  imposed  by  circumstances  or  for  operational  compliance 
with  laws  or  regulations.  The  training  will  be  undertaken  to  improve 
the  organization  rather  than  change  individual  knowledge,  beliefs, 
and  behaviors.  The  trainer  must  always  address  assessments  and 
outcomes  as  organizational  (non-personal)  rather  than  individual 
(personal)  requirements.  The  focus  would  be  on  operational 
policies  and  procedures  with  emphasis  on  recognizing  and 
accommodating  differences  between  the  organization  and  its 
environment. 

If  the  nature  and  grounds  for  cultural  competency  training  is 
individual  change,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  trainer  to  assess  the 
intra-cultural  knowledge  and  beliefs  of  this  culturally 
homogenous  environment.  The  training  methodologies  and  desired 
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outcomes  would  be  collaboratively  determined  based  on  the 
perceived  need  for  training.  Contrasting  the  culture  of  the 
organization  with  that  of  the  environment  would  be  an  approach 
that  could  be  taken.  However,  the  participation  and  compliance  of 
organizational  members  would  be  negotiated  using  the 
pre-determined  "organizational  cultural  deficits"  as  the  need  for 
change.  This  approach  does  not  identify  personal  or  individual 
cultural  deficits  and  thereby  facilitates  buy-in  for  the  training  and  the 
requisite  organizational  changes.  These  changes  can  be  measured 
along  the  organizational  and  individual  cultural  competency 
continuum. 

Finally,  in  addition  to  the  environmental  factors  for  culturally 
homogenous  organizations,  there  are  the  impacts  of  leadership, 
management  styles,  civil  rights  laws,  Disability  Act  requirements, 
prevailing  community,  corporate,  or  organizational  standards  and 
labor  laws  that  affect  all  workplaces  and  workforces.  Any  aspect  of 
the  environment  that  has  an  impact  on  the  behavior  of  individuals 
should  be  assessed  in  terms  of  compliance  or  conflict  with  cultural 
knowledge,  beliefs,  and  values. 
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s  presented  in  the  previous  chapter  on  "Assessing  the 
Training  Environment,"  cultural  competency  training  should 
always  be  based  on  the  assessed  needs  of  the  individuals 
and  the  organization.  This  is  extremely  important  in  determining  not 
only  the  extent  and  depth  of  cultural  knowledge  and  beliefs  of  the 
individuals,  but  also  the  collective  cultural  predisposition  of  the 
organization  as  reflected  in  operational  policies  and  procedures. 

An  assessment  of  individual  needs  should  be  made  in  order  to 
determine  how  cultural  knowledge  and  beliefs  impede  or  facilitate 
culturally  competent  behavior.  Moreover,  the  assessment  should 
yield  the  following  minimum  information  and  data: 

♦  the  socio-economic  diversity  or  homogeneity  of  respondents 
(demography) 

♦  ethnic/racial  identity 

♦  cultural  identification  (if  acknowledged) 

♦  demography  of  residential  community 

♦  ability  to  speak  two  or  more  languages 

♦  types  and  frequency  of  cross-cultural  transactions/ 
experiences 

♦  religious,  political,  social,  and  professional/vocational 
affiliations 

♦  meaning  of  culture,  race,  ethnicity,  and  familial  origins 

♦  perceptions  of  oppression,  social  justice,  democracy 

♦  impact  of  diverse  people  on  day-to-day  functions 

♦  identification  of  a  stereotype  held  about  others. 
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Although  there  is  an  abundance  of  assessment  tools  available  to 
trainers,  many  do  not  delve  sufficiently  into  measuring  the 
knowledge  and  beliefs  of  respondents.  And  very  few  will  ever 
solicit  opinions  about  oppression,  social  justice,  and  the  concept  of 
power  and  privilege.  If  knowledge,  beliefs,  attitudes,  and  values  are 
the  determinants  of  behavior,  then  an  assessment  should 
indicate  expected  behavior  or  the  predisposition  to  behave  a  certain 
way. 

A  comprehensive  assessment  should  also  provide  a  general  range 
where  the  majority  of  the  respondents  fall  on  the  individual  or 
organizational  cultural  competency  continuum.  Of  course 
consideration  must  be  given  to  the  relative  influence  on 
organizational  or  individual  behavior  the  majority  might  exert.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  the  cadre  of  organizational  leaders  and  managers 
have  the  most  influence,  however,  an  assessment  of  individual 
beliefs  and  behavior  could  refute  such  an  assumption.  An  informal 
organization  which  covertly  conforms  to  the  cultural  knowledge  and 
beliefs  of  the  informal  leaders  may  very  well  be  working  overtly  in 
contradiction  of  the  formal  organization.  A  poignant  example  of  this 
is  an  organization  that  touts  equality,  opportunity,  and  advancement 
for  minority  employees  while  constantly  losing  litigation  surrounding 
racial  discrimination,  sexism,  and  ageism. 

Once  training  objectives  are  defined  to  fall  under  the  aegis  of 
cultural  competency  rather  than  cultural  diversity,  training  methods 
and  training  outcomes  must  be  established.  It  is  so  very  important 
to  make  this  distinction.  Too  often  training  is  simply  orientation  to 
diversity  or  competency  that  takes  place  in  a  "training"  session  at  an 
annual  workshop,  conference,  or  symposium.     While  such  brief 
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sessions  can  create  an  awareness  of  cultural  diversity  and 
competency,  they  rarely  produce  lasting  behavioral  changes,  the 
nature  and  grounds  for  cultural  competency  training. 

The  distinction  to  be  made  here  is  that  diversity  training  can  be  a 
universally  applied  method.  Competency  on  the  other  hand  must  be 
tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  individuals  in  group  or  organizational 
settings.  Behavioral  change  is  at  the  core  of  competency  training 
which  must  be  conducted  over  time  according  to  pre  and  post 
training  assessments.  The  essence  of  what  is  being  presented  here 
is  that: 

♦  since  the  nature  and  grounds  for  cultural  competency 
training  is  behavioral  changes,  an  assessment  of  cultural 
knowledge  and  beliefs  contributing  to  behavior  must 
be  made; 

♦  assessments  that  are  relevant  to  the  desired  behavior  and 
comprehensive  enough  to  elicit  attitudes  and  values  should 
indicate  the  cultural  competency  capacity  or  propensity  of  the 
individual  or  organization; 

♦  determination  of  the  effectiveness  and  efficacy  of  the  training 
is  based  on  post-training  assessment  over  an  extended 
period  of  time  to  allow  for  experiential  learning; 

♦  training  in  cultural  competency  requires  dialectic,  didactic, 
and  experiential  methods  to  be  effective  in  transmitting  new 
knowledge  and  beliefs  that  supplant  cultural  misconceptions 
and  myths;  and, 

♦  post-training  assessments  and  evaluation  of  curriculums  and 
teaching  methodologies  ensure  training  and  outcomes  are 
relevant,  and  applicable  to  the  emergent  and  dynamic  nature 
of  culture. 
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Training  methods  should  be  dialectical,  didactic,  and  experiential. 
The  methods  chosen  should  accomplish  the  lesson  objective 
effectively  and  efficiently.  The  availability  of  resources  may  also 
dictate  the  training  method,  however,  the  primary  training  objective 
is  to  present  factual  knowledge  and  demonstrable  evidence  of 
truths.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  establish  credibility  and  a 
rapport  with  the  trainees.  In  addition,  the  training  methods  must 
never  compromise  the  security  and  freedom  of  the  trainees  to 
question  information  and  defend  their  beliefs. 

Although  outcome  determination  is  a  collaborative  process  for 
organizational  competency,  individual  outcomes  may  vary 
according  to  the  training  methods  and  the 
internalization  of  new  knowledge  and  beliefs.  Such  organizational 
outcomes  as  reduction  of  complaints  from  customers  or  grievances 
by  employees,  improved  quality  or  production,  etc.,  are  by-products 
or  secondary  effects  of  individual  changes.  Therefore,  the  overt 
nature  of  organizational  changes  are  produced  by  corresponding 
changes  in  individual  behaviors.  More  difficult  is  the  measurement 
of  overt  behavioral  changes  required  by  cultural  competency 
without  an  obvious  system  of  punishment  and  rewards.  For 
example,  such  a  system  would  be  based  on  the  principle  of 
negative  and  positive  feedback  that  results  in  censure  of 
unacceptable  behavior  and  recognition  of  acceptable  behavior.  This 
approach  works  when  training  is  mandated  for  all  employees  and 
carries  the  ultimate  risk  of  job  success  or  failure.  Also,  job 
descriptions  could  specify  the  need  for  multicultural  knowledge, 
skills,  and  abilities.  Cultural  competency  must  produce  behavioral 
changes  through  the  effective  elimination  of  cultural 
misconceptions  and  myths.  Trainees  must  re-internalize  the  new 
knowledge  in  order  to  behave  appropriately  or  competently. 
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The  Cultural  Competency  Continuum8  has  been  referred  to 
extensively  in  cultural  competency  literature  and  training 
programs.  While  it  is  an  excellent  guide  to  determining  the 
functional  competency  of  organizational  activities  and  philosophies, 
it  does  not  adequately  define  how  competency  is  acquired  and 
developed  by  individuals.  However,  to  acquire  an  understanding  of 
individual  progression  in  competency,  this  organizational  continuum 
should  be  contrasted  with  the  individual  continuum  in  Chapter  7. 
Please  note  that  this  version  of  the  organization  continuum  has 
been  edited  extensively  for  this  publication.  To  examine  the  original 
version,  please  see  the  companion  publication  Journey  Towards 
Cultural  Competency:  Lessons  Learned  which  is  available  from  the 
National  Center  for  Education  in  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
(NCEMCH)9. 

Cultural  Destructiveness 

The  most  negative  end  of  the  continuum  is  represented  by  attitudes, 
policies,  and  practices  that  are  destructive  to  cultures  and 
consequently  to  the  individuals  within  the  culture.  The  most 
extreme  examples  of  this  orientation  are  programs/agencies/institu- 
tions that  actively  participate  in  cultural  genocide  -  the  purposeful 
destruction  of  a  culture.  For  example,  the  Exclusion  Laws  of  1885- 
1965  (Hune,  1977)  prohibited  Asians  from  bringing  spouses  to  this 
country,  immigration  quotas  restricted  their  migration,  and  laws 
denied  basic  human  rights  on  the  state  and  federal  level.  Equally 
destructive  is  the  process  of  dehumanizing  or  subhumanizing 
minority  clients.  Historically,  some  agencies  have  been  actively 
involved  in  services  that  have  denied  people  of  color  access  to  their 
natural  helpers  or  healers,  removed  children  of  color  from  their 
families  on  the  basis  of  race,  or  purposely  risked  the  well  being  of 
minority  individuals  in  social  or  medical  experiments  without  their 
knowledge  or  consent. 
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Cultural  Incapacity 

The  next  position  of  the  continuum  is  one  at  which  the  system  or 
agencies  do  not  intentionally  seek  to  be  culturally  destructive  but 
rather  lack  the  capacity  to  help  minority  clients  or  communities.  The 
system  remains  extremely  biased,  believes  in  the  racial  superiority 
of  the  dominant  group,  and  assumes  a  paternal  position  toward 
"lesser"  races.  These  agencies  may  disproportionately  apply 
resources,  discriminate  against  people  of  color  on  the  basis  of 
whether  they  "know  their  place,"  and  believe  in  the  supremacy  of 
dominant  culture  helpers.  Such  agencies  may  support  segregation 
as  a  desirable  policy.  They  may  act  as  agetits  of  oppression  by 
enforcing  racist  policies  and  maintaining  stereotypes. 


Cultural  Blindness 

At  the  midpoint  on  the  continuum,  the  system  and  its  agencies 
provide  services  with  the  express  philosophy  of  being  unbiased. 
They  function  with  the  belief  that  color  or  culture  make  no  difference 
and  that  all  people  are  the  same.  Culturally-blind  agencies  are 
characterized  by  the  belief  that  helping  approaches  traditionally 
used  by  the  dominant  culture  are  universally  applicable;  if  the 
system  worked  as  it  should,  all  people  -  regardless  of  race  or 
culture  -  would  be  served  with  equal  effectiveness.  This  view 
reflects  a  well-intended  liberal  philosophy;  however,  the 
consequences  of  such  a  belief  are  to  make  services  so  ethnocentric 
as  to  render  them  virtually  useless  to  all  but  the  most  assimilated 
people  of  color. 
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Culturally-blind  agencies  suffer  from  a  deficit  of  information  and 
often  lack  the  avenues  through  which  they  can  obtain  needed 
information.  While  these  agencies  often  view  themselves  as 
unbiased  and  responsive  to  minority  needs,  their  ethnocentrism  is 
reflected  in  attitude,  policy,  and  practice. 


Cultural  Pre-competence 

As  agencies  move  toward  the  positive  end  of  the  scale,  they  reach 
a  position  called  cultural  pre-competence.  This  term  was  chosen 
because  it  implies  movement.  The  pre-competent  agency  realizes 
its  weakness  in  serving  minorities  and  attempts  to  improve  some 
aspect  of  their  services  to  a  specific  population.  Such  agencies  try 
experiments,  hire  minority  staff,  explore  how  to  reach  people  of 
color  in  their  service  area,  initiate  training  for  their  workers  on 
cultural  sensitivity,  enter  into  needs  assessments  concerning 
minority  communities,  and  recruit  minority  individuals  for  their 
boards  of  directors  or  advisory  committees.  One  danger  at  this  level 
is  a  false  sense  of  accomplishment  or  of  failure  that  prevents  the 
agency  from  moving  forward  along  the  continuum. 

Another  danger  is  tokenism.  Agencies  sometimes  hire  one  or  more 
(usually  assimilated)  minority  workers  and  feel  they  are  then 
equipped  to  meet  the  need.  Because  minority  professionals  are 
trained  in  the  dominant  society's  frame  of  reference,  they  may  only 
be  a  little  more  competent  in  cross-cultural  practice  than  their  co- 
workers. The  pre-competent  agency,  however,  has  begun  the 
process  of  becoming  culturally  competent  and  often  only  lacks 
information  on  what  is  possible  and  how  to  proceed. 
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Cultural  Competence 

Culturally  competent  agencies  are  characterized  by  acceptance  and 
respect  for  difference,  continuing  self-assessment  regarding  culture, 
careful  attention  to  the  dynamics  of  difference,  continuous 
expansion  of  cultural  knowledge  and  resources,  and  a  variety  of 
adaptations  to  service  models  in  order  to  better  meet  the  needs  of 
minority  populations.  Such  agencies  view  minority  groups  as 
distinctly  different  from  one  another  and  as  having  numerous  sub- 
groups, each  with  important  cultural  characteristics.  Culturally 
competent  agencies  work  to  hire  unbiased  employees,  seek  advice 
and  consultation  from  the  minority  community,  and  actively  decide 
what  they  are  and  are  not  capable  of  providing  to  minority  clients. 
Further,  culturally  competent  agencies  understand  the  interplay 
between  policy  and  practice,  and  are  committed  to  policies  that 
enhance  sen/ices  to  diverse  clientele. 


Cultural  Proficiency 

The  most  positive  end  of  the  scale  is  advanced  cultural  competence 
or  proficiency.  This  point  on  the  continuum  is  characterized  by 
holding  culture  in  high  esteem.  Culturally  proficient  agencies  seek 
to  add  to  the  knowledge  base  of  culturally  competent  practice  by 
conducting  research,  developing  new  therapeutic  approaches  based 
on  culture,  and  publishing  and  disseminating  the  results  of 
demonstration  projects.  Culturally  proficient  agencies  hire  staff  who 
are  specialists  in  culturally  competent  practice.  Such  agencies 
advocate  for  cultural  competence  throughout  the  system  and  for 
improved  relations  between  cultures  throughout  society. 
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From  a  public  health  perspective,  cultural  competency  has 
been  viewed  as  an  organization's  philosophy  of  recognizing 
and  responding  to  the  cultural  differences  of  it  constituents. 
Cultural  competency  from  this  view  deals  with  policies,  procedures, 
staff  training,  service  delivery,  and  improved  health  status.  Progress 
in  achieving  organizational  competency  is  measured  on  the 
organizational  cultural  competency  continuum. 

To  place  a  continuum  of  cultural  competency  in  the  perspective  of 
an  individual,  the  six  stages  have  been  retained,  renamed,  and 
redefined.  Progression  on  this  continuum  would  be  indicative  of  the 
level  of  individual  cross-cultural  knowledge  and  experiences.  The 
results  of  an  individual  assessment  and  individuals  own  cognizance 
of  their  knowledge  and  experience  would  determine  the  stage  of 
progression  that  has  been  achieved.  Therefore,  no  one  but  the 
individual  being  assessed  could  make  a  complete  and 
unilateral  determination  of  the  level  or  stage  of  competency. 

While  a  pre-training  assessment  would  indicate  primary  intra- 
cultural  knowledge  and  beliefs,  along  with  specific  deficits  relating  to 
cross-cultural  knowledge  and  experiences,  the  assessment  would 
not  be  a  measure  of  competency  that  would  be  directly  compared  to 
the  individual  continuum.  Only  the  trainee  as  indicated  previously 
can  make  a  determination  of  a  competency  level,  or  a  comparison 
with  the  continuum. 

The  individual  cultural  competency  continuum  is  comprised  by  the 
following  stages  of  progression: 
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ir   Harmony 
*  Experiences 
^  Relevance 
ir  Sensitivity 
ir  Awareness 
ir  Ignorance 


The  columns  below  compares  these  stages  to  those  represented  in 
the  organizational  continuum  presented  in  Chapter  6. 


Destructive 
Incapacity 

Blindness 

Pre-competence 

n       ^ 
Competence 

Proficiency 


Ignorance 
Awareness 

Sensitivity 
Relevance 

I 

Experiences 
Harmony 


There  are  significant  differences  in  these  continuums  that  are  not 
only  in  the  terminology  used  to  describe  progression,  but  also  in 
defining  the  meaning  of  changes  that  occur  during  the  progression 
process.  Recognizing  that  movement  along  either  of  the 
continuums  is  not  necessarily  a  linear  function,  we  can  compare  the 
impact  of  regression  or  stagnation  only  through  individual 
assessments.  To  facilitate  this  comparison,  we  need  to  address  the 
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differences  in  the  terminology  of  the  continuums.  The  original 
continuum  is  based  on  an  organizational  or  system  perspective, 
therefore  the  terms  describing  the  stages  of  progress  reflect  the 
desired  outcomes  or  impact  for  the  institution.  The  individual 
continuum  is  based  on  a  personal  perspective  and  the  terms 
describing  the  elements  of  progress  reflect  attitudes  and  behaviors. 
These  attitudes  and  behaviors  are  based  on  knowledge  and  beliefs. 

In  essence,  it  is  these  differences  that  form  the  basis  of  the  new 
paradigm  for  achieving  cultural  competency.  Since  social 
organizations  or  institutions  are  but  microcosms  of  the  general 
society,  and  the  general  society  reflects  the  values  of  the  dominant 
culture,  it  is  more  appropriate  to  address  individual  cultural 
repertoires  and  the  amount  of  consensus  or  discord  within  or 
between  them.  An  organization's  culture  is  but  a  reflection  of  its 
dominant  members. 

Now  we  can  examine  and  compare  the  differences  of  the 
continuums  regarding  the  progression  stages  and  the  meaning  of 
the  changes.  For  example,  let  us  start  with  the  most  negative 
aspects  of  cultural  destructiveness  and  cultural  ignorance.  From  an 
organizational  perspective,  destructiveness  is  defined  as  forced 
assimilations,  exclusionary  laws,  subjugation,  and  genocide.  The 
implication  that  these  outcomes  are  the  result  of  institutional  laws, 
rules,  policies,  or  procedures  complicates  efforts  to  define  cultural 
competency  and  provide  effective  training  to  eradicate 
incompetency.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  recognize  cultural 
ignorance  individually  or  collectively,  factual  or  feigned,  as  the 
cause  or  reason  for  destructiveness,  then  we  can  define  the 
cultural  deficit  and  design   remedial  training.      If  this   kind  of 
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examination  and  comparison  is  made  for  each  stage  of  the 
continuums,  we  can  logically  and  objectively  assess  the  knowledge, 
values,  and  beliefs  of  individuals  and  groups  of  individuals.  Training 
outcomes  would  be  based  on  the  needs  of  individuals  rather  than 
desired  organizational  objectives  or  outcomes.  The  progression 
stages  of  the  individual  continuum  reflect  an  incremental 
internalization  of  new  knowledge  and  beliefs  and  allows  for  the 
gradual  development  of  a  new  "worldview."  The  ultimate  stage  in 
this  continuum  is  cultural  harmony  rather  than  cultural  proficiency. 
Harmony  is  achieved  for  each  aspect  of  inter  -  or  intra-cultural 
discord  by  progressing  from  ignorance  to  awareness,  to  sensitivity, 
to  relevance,  and  finally  through  personal  experiences. 

The  stages  of  the  individual  competency  continuum  allow  distinct 
interpretations  of  competency  according  to  factual  knowledge  and 
demonstrable  truths  provided  in  cultural  competency  training. 
Recall  that  training  must  be  designed  to  replace  cultural 
misconceptions  and  myths.  The  misconceptions  and  myths  are 
determined  by  pre-training  cultural  assessment  and  through  training 
methods  (dialectic,  didactic,  and  experiential).  Therefore,  the 
impact  of  this  transmission  of  new  knowledge  and  beliefs  via 
training  should  be  a  change  in  behavior  as  progression  occurs. 

Let's  examine  the  meanings  and  implications  of  each  of  these 
stages. 
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IGNORANCE  (lack  of  knowledge  or  awareness  of  a  particular 
thing) 

When  we  honestly  appraise  our  factual  knowledge  and  accurate 
beliefs  of  other  cultures,  we  must  admit  some  degree  of  ignorance. 
In  fact,  the  existence  of  misconceptions  and  myths  in  one's  own 
culture  is  an  indication  of  ignorance.  Although  we  are  considered 
experts  in  our  respective  cultures,  there  are  considerable  gaps  in 
our  knowledge  of  others  and  their  cultures.  These  gaps  are 
usually  filled  with  myths  or  stereotypes.  And  if  the  gaps  are 
extensive  and  there  is  not  a  shred  of  factual  knowledge  available, 
the  fear  of  the  unknown  can  create  hostility  or  hatred.  Also,  if  the 
knowledge  possessed  is  misconceived  or  mythical,  truth  is 
compromised  and  oppression  is  ostensibly  justified.  Ignorance  can 
be  destructive  by  omission  or  commission,  by  good  intentions  or 
malice,  by  consent  and  rejection,  inclusion  and  exclusion,  and 
consideration  and  inconsideration.  The  adage  "a  little  knowledge  is 
a  dangerous  thing"  is  certainly  applicable  to  cultural  competency. 

The  most  perplexing  problem  with  eliminating  cultural  ignorance 
that  results  in  racism,  sexism,  ageism,  and  all  the  other  "isms",  is 
that  we  are  ignorant  of  our  ignorance  in  many  instances.  However, 
in  some  instances,  we  cannot  be  totally  ignorant  of  our  ignorance 
when  we  benefit  from  the  advantages  of  these  "isms"  such  as 
prejudice,  discrimination,  segregation,  and  deprivation. 
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AWARENESS  (having  or  showing  realization,  perception,  or 
knowledge) 

The  initial  movement  towards  the  attainment  of  new  knowledge  and 
beliefs  that  transforms  attitudes  and  behaviors  signals  awareness. 
Given  the  state  of  ignorance,  what  would  be  the  impetus  for  this 
movement?  Change!  Evolution  of  social  institutions  and 
environmental  conditions,  religion,  politics,  education,  jobs,  service 
markets,  populations,  and  cultures.  We  are  constantly  adjusting  to 
changes.  Some  we  can  control,  and  others  we  cannot.  Some 
changes  can  be  made  over  time,  others  must  occur  rapidly  to 
maximize  benefits  and  opportunities.  Then  there  are  those 
optional  changes  relating  to  individual  freedom  of  choice.  Whatever 
the  conditions  of  change  and  the  reason  for  them,  there  has  always 
been  resistance.  We  tend  not  to  want  to  go  from  the  comfortable 
familiar  to  the  uncertainty  and  turmoil  of  transitioning  to  the 
unfamiliar.  Then  there  are  those  desiring  to  change  from  the 
uncomfortable,  unenviable,  and  unequal  familiar  to  the  promise, 
power,  and  privilege  of  the  unfamiliar. 

Awareness  is  the  bellwether  of  change.  Cultural  competency 
training  should  create  an  awareness  of  cultural  misconception  and 
myths.  The  training  also  facilitates  the  transition  by  providing  facts 
and  demonstrable  truths.  This  approach  corrects  misconceptions 
and  dispels  myths.  It  should  also  provide  the  incentives  for 
internalizing  new  knowledge  and  beliefs.  These  incentives  may 
relate  to  the  impact  changes  in  our  society  will  have  on  individual 
members  and  their  environment. 
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SENSITIVITY  (awareness  of  the  needs  and  emotions  of  others) 

The  first  considerations  of  differences  due  to  new  knowledge 
heralds  sensitivity.  When  we  accept  the  fact  that  all  humans, 
regardless  of  race,  ethnicity,  or  origins,  have  a  cultural  heritage,  we 
can  then  begin  to  understand  our  differences.  Through 
understanding  the  importance  and  impact  of  our  own  culture  on  how 
we  define  ourselves  and  formulate  our  "worldviews,"  we  can 
become  sensitive  to  the  same  acculturation  process  in  different 
cultures.  Even  more  important  is  the  process  of  discovering  and 
reconciling  the  misconceptions  and  myths  transmitted  and 
perpetuated  in  our  own  culture.  This  inevitably  causes  disbelief  and 
denial. 

The  problem  encountered  in  creating  sensitivity  through  cultural 
competency  training  is  understanding  the  denial  and  reconciliation 
process.  Ample  time  for  trainees  to  deal  with  this  process  should  be 
allowed  prior  to  the  post-training  assessment.  However,  if  the 
training  is  accomplished  over  an  extended  period  of  time  (12  to  24 
months)  using  different  training  methods  (dialectic,  didactic,  and 
experiential)  this  process  will  usually  be  completed  successfully. 


RELEVANCE  (having  significant  and  demonstrable  bearing  on  the 
matter  at  hand) 

Progression  to  this  stage  on  the  continuum  is  the  beginning  of 
competency.  Individuals  are  able  to  examine  their  own  cultural 
beliefs   and   knowledge  for  myths   and   misconceptions.      The 
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elimination  of  myths  and  the  correction  of  misconceptions  not  only 
increase  and  validate  intra-cultural  proficiency  and  behavior,  they 
also  decrease  and  mediate  inter-cultural  differences  and  conflicts. 
The  knowledge  and  beliefs  that  exist  in  all  cultures  have  the  same 
functions  of  acculturation  of  the  individual  beginning  at  infancy.  In 
this  regard,  the  commonality  and  universality  of  human  culture  is 
undeniable.  Since  every  society  may  have  different  or  similar  social 
mores,  it  is  possible  to  make  direct  comparisons  of  beliefs,  values, 
and  behaviors.  This  simple  relationship  of  cultures  is  so  obvious  it 
is  often  overlooked  or  assumed  to  be  given  adequate  consideration 
in  examining  or  comparing  cultures.  Culture  is  so  relevant  to  human 
societies  it  would  be  difficult  for  trainees  to  deny,  ignore,  or  discount 
its  importance  in  all  interpersonal  relationships.  At  this  point  of 
progression  in  competency,  the  value  of  differences  are  not  only 
recognized,  the  effects  of  heredity,  environment,  and  knowledge  are 
also  accepted  as  important  cultural  variations.  This  recognition  and 
acceptance  is  the  beginning  of  re-internalization  of  the  new 
knowledge  and  beliefs. 

The  difficulty  in  establishing  the  relevance  of  knowledge  and  beliefs 
to  all  cultures  is  eliminating  ethnocentrism.  Some  individuals 
believe  very  deeply  that  their  group's  culture  is  superior  to  others. 
This  myth  may  be  difficult  to  dispel  or  disprove  because  of  the 
power,  privilege,  and  pervasiveness  of  the  cultural  group  to  which 
they  belong.  Moreover,  others  identifying  with  and  subscribing  to 
these  cultural  mores  may  not  necessarily  be  members  of  this 
dominant  group.  However,  progression  through  this  stage,  like 
awareness,  requires  an  extended  period  of  time  coupled  with  cross- 
cultural  experiences. 
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EXPERIENCES  (direct  observation  of  or  participation  in  events  as 
a  basis  of  knowledge) 

The  limits  of  dialectic  and  didactic  methods  in  transmitting 
knowledge  are  effectively  challenged  through  experience.  One  of 
the  most  effective  means  of  learning  is  to  observe  and  do.  The 
actual  doing,  participation,  or  involvement  is  the  essence  of 
experience.  The  more  frequent  and  intense  the  experience,  the 
more  proficient  the  participant  becomes.  Another  adage,  "practice 
makes  perfect,"  is  appropriate  in  the  accumulation  of  experiences. 
Direct  observation  is  also  an  excellent  means  of  acquiring 
knowledge.  Scientists  contribute  to  knowledge  by  observing 
experiments  and  collecting  data  and  information.  As  previously 
indicated,  empiricism  is  based  on  observation,  and  observation  of 
material  differences  is  a  method  of  accumulating  knowledge  about 
cultural  diversity. 

The  significant  aspect  of  experience  is  the  acquisition  of  a 
functional  skill  along  with  a  broad  knowledge  base.  This  is  the  value 
of  experience  in  acquiring  cultural  competency.  Observing 
differences  and  experiencing  those  same  differences  will  yield 
considerably  and  significantly  different  knowledge  and  skills. 
Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  cultural  competency  training  provide 
opportunities  for  actual  cross-cultural  experiences.  Experiential 
learning  goes  beyond  role  playing  or  experimenting. 
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HARMONY  (correspondence,  accord) 

We  are  aware  that  musical  notes  and  their  scales  are  different, 
however,  when  played  to  compliment  each  other,  as  in  a  chord,  they 
are  harmonious.  It  takes  different  instruments  to  produce  different 
sounds  from  the  notes  and  chords  to  create  a  symphony  of  complex 
harmony.  Different  musicians  with  different  but  expert  skills  and 
abilities  form  the  orchestra  that  produce  the  symphony.  And  of 
course  the  conductor  determines  the  affect  of  all  these  differences. 
To  pursue  these  relationships  for  all  they  are  worth,  let's  consider 
the  following  analogies. 


notes 

= 

beliefs 

scales 

= 

values 

chords 

= 

attitudes 

instruments 

= 

knowledge 

symphony 

=• 

behavior 

orchestra 

= 

people 

conductor 

= 

culture 

Taking  poetic  license  here,we  could  say  that  the  behavior  of  people 
is  based  primarily  on  the  cultural  direction  of  their  knowledge  using 
their  beliefs,  values,  and  attitudes.  While  very  simple,  the  analogy 
is  an  excellent  one. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  cultural  competency  training  is  to  produce 
harmony  between  cultures,  people,  and  their  behaviors.  Like  music, 
culture  is  universal,  all  people  have  a  cultural  knowledge  that 
arranges  their  beliefs,  values,  and  attitudes  in  ways  that  produce 
harmony.  Cross-cultural  harmony  takes  practice  and  skill.  It  is  only 
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human  to  hit  the  wrong  note,  use  a  different  scale  or  chord 
occasionally.  These  mistakes  are  rarely,  if  ever,  fatal.  Often  the 
mere  hint  of  discord  will  bring  valuable  assistance.  Regardless  of 
mistakes,  sincere  efforts  to  bridge  the  gaps  in  one's  cultural 
knowledge  should  be  the  acquisition  of  accurate  information  and 
appropriate  behavior. 

The  major  problems  arise  when  we  find  ourselves  on  the  wrong 
sheet  of  music.  Worse  yet,  it  is  when  we  don't  even  recognize  the 
tune,  or  suffer  from  tone  deafness.  Cultural  competency  helps  us  to 
negotiate  cultural  differences  using  our  own  culture  as  a 
reference.  While  every  cross-cultural  experience  may  not  be 
harmonious,  each  attempt  increases  and  ensures  the  probability 
that  the  majority  will  be. 
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The  stated  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  encourage  the  codification 
of  principles  of  cultural  competency  and  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  standards  to  meet  objectives  for  cultural 
competency  training. 

The  concern  here  is  for  cultural  competency.  Diversity  is  very 
difficult  to  fix  and  is  open  to  every  conceivable  variation  in  human 
thought,  appearance,  and  behavior.  While  the  impact  and 
implications  for  diversity  training  are  acknowledged,  our  cultural 
dispositions  should  be  the  primary  focus  of  efforts  to  create 
dialogues  about  understanding  our  differences.  Whether  these 
differences  exist  in  our  cultural  or  material  values  is  not  as  important 
as  knowing  the  basis  for  the  values. 

This  dichotomy  of  competency  and  diversity  is  not  intended  to  be 
polemic.  However,  in  establishing  outcomes  or  objectives  for 
training,  what  are  the  major  differences  for  competency  versus 
diversity?  Competency  on  one  hand  implies  knowledge  and  a 
functional  skill  or  capacity.  On  the  other  hand,  diversity  implies 
difference,  presumably  a  knowledge  of  differences.  What 
differences?  People?  Behavior?  Philosophy?  Once  we  know 
about  all  the  differences,  how  do  we  use  this  knowledge? 
MacDonald10  and  Williams11  describe  training  programs  in  diversity 
as  being  used  to  affect  workplace  interactions  by  changing 
individual  beliefs  and  attitudes.  How  this  would  be  accomplished  is 
uncertain.  Although  there  are  no  standard  approaches  to  diversity 
training  either,  training  is  often  mandated  by  policy  or  litigation.  "In 
1993  the  governor  of  the  state  of  Washington  mandated  that  all 
employees  of  the   Department  of  Social  and   Health   Services 
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participate  in  training  on  cultural  diversity."12  This  quote  from  the 
work  of  Gutierrez  and  Others  (1996)  reveals  the  concentration  on 
workplace  relationships  when  diversity  is  the  issue. 

The  argument  for  standards  and  outcome  measures  relating  to 
cultural  competency  training  is  due  to  the  pervasiveness  of  culture 
in  all  aspects  of  human  activity,  not  only  in  the  workplace.  In 
addition,  the  commonality  of  culture  for  all  people  creates  a 
universal  reference  for  determining  differences  and  eliminating 
myths  and  misconceptions  that  are  evident  in  our  daily  activities. 
Also,  cultural  competency  is  an  individual  measure.  The  argument 
that  competency  is  unattainable  due  to  the  dynamic  nature  of 
culture  is  rhetorical.  Competency  can  be  defined  as  the  ability  to 
conduct  or  engage  in  harmonious  cross-cultural  relationships  and 
transactions.  The  personal  skills  and  knowledge  required  to 
achieve  this  harmony  in  one  cross-cultural  situation  are 
transmissible  to  others. 

The  production  of  specific  and  definitive  evaluation  standards  are 
possible  although  not  currently  available.  Given  the  extensive 
research  and  literature  regarding  cultural  competency  principles  and 
practices,  the  basis  for  standards  already  exist.  Moreover,  many 
public  agencies  of  the  federal  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  (DHHS)  have  funded  research,  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Improvement  Projects  (MCHIP),  and  Special  Projects  of  Regional 
and  National  Significance  (SPRANS)  that  addressed  and  promoted 
cultural  competency.  The  findings  and  recommendations  from 
these  sources  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  determine  and  institute 
training  standards. 
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In  terms  of  outcome  evaluation,  these  same  researchers  and 
grantees  were  required  to  conduct  an  evaluation  of  their  activities 
during  the  term  of  funding.  These  data  are  also  available  for  use  in 
creating  evaluation  methods.  In  fact,  the  information  and  data 
needed  to  establish  training  and  evaluation  standards  would  more 
than  likely  be  available  free  from  both  public  and  private  sources. 
What  is  surprising  is  the  lack  of  funding  for  such  an  undertaking 
when  so  many  federal  and  state  agencies  subscribe  to  cultural 
competency  training.  Indeed,  many  grantees  and  programs  are 
required  or  mandated  to  promote  and  demonstrate  cultural 
competency. 

Perhaps  the  outcomes  for  training  haven't  been  clearly  defined  or 
communicated,  therefore,  funding  sources  are  reluctant  to  invest  in 
unknown  objectives.  Then  there  is  the  matter  of  dealing  with 
controversial  political  and  social  issues.  If  the  issues  are  racism, 
sexism,  prejudice,  discrimination,  or  bigotry,  funds  may  be  difficult  or 
impossible  to  obtain.  However,  as  long  as  cultural  competency 
training  promotes  the  objectives  of  categorical  federal  and  state 
programs,  then  funds  are  available.  The  problems  in  this  situation 
would  be  those  of  verifying  to  the  funding  source  that  such  issues 
do  indeed  exist  and  impact  relationships,  and  then  acquiring 
acceptance  of  the  verification. 

If  training  and  evaluation  standards  are  based  on  the  impact  of 
culture  on  behavior,  both  individual  and  institutional,  then  it  will  be 
impossible  to  deny  or  ignore  the  ramifications  of  "isms"  in  our 
society. 
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By  promoting  harmony  through  understanding  our  cultural  assets 
and  deficits,  cultural  competency  training  increases  communication 
and  knowledge  across  cultures.  The  elimination  of  misconceptions 
and  myths  also  eliminates  barriers  to  the  acceptance  and 
celebration  of  differences  in  our  cultures.  However,  there  are  some 
formidable  and  tenacious  misconceptions  and  myths  with  which 
cultural  competency  trainers  and  proponents  must  recognize  and 
negotiate,  the  "isms"  lead  the  list.  Nonetheless,  a  clear  and  concise 
statement  of  objectives,  recognizable  and  acceptable  principles, 
standards  of  training  and  curriculums  that  are  contemporary  and 
objective,  and  evaluation  methods  that  ensure  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  are  absolutely  necessary  to  promote,  sustain,  and 
maximize  cultural  competency  training. 
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The  Next  Five  Hundred  Years 

By:       Jerry  Mondragon  and  Elena  Avila13 

Beware  of  new-age  Quentzalcoalts,  faxing  buzzword  concepts 

of  "Cultural  Diversity"  and  "Cultural  Pluralism" 

across  corporate  America. 

Mandatory  in-service  to  create  a  color-blind  society 

on  building  blocks  of  racism  is  still  called 

denial  in  my  neighborhood. 

We  are  not  celebrating  your  attempts  yet. 

Colonizing  Cultural  Diversity  because  it  is  profitable 

will  not  bring  harmony. 

It's  just  another  event  eliciting  the  same  anger. 

It's  not  enough  to  say  taco  and  enchilada 

with  the  right  accent 

and  dawning  inspiration  hits  me  when  you  slap  those  words 

on  the  table... 

I'm  not  your  land  of  opportunity 

and  you  can't  hitch  a  ride  to  your  own  salvation 

on  my  sarape. 

Find  another  chi-chi  for  your  greedy  soul. 

I  don't  want  to  melt  in  your  pot, 

I  don't  want  your  pity, 

and  I  will  not  compete  for  victim  status. 

Cultural  democracy  is  what  we're  after. 

We'll  let  go  of  the  past  when 

equality,  respect,  and  distribution  of  power 

become  a  reality. 

We  are  ready  to  fight  for  it.    Are  you? 
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